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in Paris the methods of the impressionist school, 'Ah! you
want to run before you have learnt to walk. You will
never get on unless you go through the mill as I did, and as
every successful artist has had to do/ "

In his book Hunt refers to the deception habitually
practised upon the ignorant and docile by those who try to
run before they can walk. " The timid spectator/' he says,
4< dismayed at the abominations, is told by the adorers of
such uncultivated outpourings that not to admire is to be a
Philistine; that the chaotic mess called a work of art is
really the product of the most modern, and therefore the
most advanced, thought."

He was a patriot in the best sense of the word. He
loved his country, and it grieved him when he saw the seeds
of decay mingling themselves with her art-productions. He
believed in the close connection of art with character, and in
the consequent influence of all artists for good or for ill.
"The eternal test of good art," he writes prophetically, "is
the influence it is calculated to have on the world, and,
actuated by patriotism, all propagandists will consider first
the influence of their teaching upon their own nation.
What the people are led to admire, that they will infallibly
become. When a nation is fascinated by flippancy and
mockery of innocence and sincerity, the men and women
composing it will incontinently entertain disdain for serious
conduct. . . . Toleration of pride will bring its worshippers
to haughtiness and contempt of honest simplicity. The
mocking of self-restraint will conduct the tide-driven to
practical impurity, and if the principles of moral conduct are
not honoured in art, it will encourage the ties of social life
to be relaxed, and, leaving the force of heredity out of mind,
children will grow up with loosened ideals of family honour.
It is in following such seductive invitations that the